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THE TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Musenm,with 
Autotype Facsimiles. (London : Printed by order of the 
Trustees, 1892.) 

URING the summer of 1887, a woman belonging to 
the household of one of the “ antica * dealers 
who live at or near Tell el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
set out to follow her usual avocation of digging in 
the sand and loose earth at the foot of the hills for 
small antiquities. Every man, woman, and child in 
the neighbourhood spent, and probably still spends, 
a large portion of each day in this profitable pursuit, 
for in the winter season they were able to sell at 
good prices the scarabs, rings, fragments of beautifully 
glazed Egyptian porcelain, and other objects of this nature, 
of which there seemed to be an, endless supply in the 
ground round about. From the time when Wilkinson 
made his first journey to this place, until quite recently ^ 
every traveller who has visited the spot has been able to 
bring away with him interesting and important antiquities, 
which have either revealed new facts in Egyptian history, 
or have served to illustrate and explain processes in the 
technical arts known to the Egyptians. In the early 
years of this century, when the scientific staff attached to 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt was compiling the ma¬ 
terials for the splendid map of Egypt afterwards edited 
by Jacotin, it was noticed that the “ ruins of a large 
town’’existed at Tell el-Amarna, and it is said that a 
superficial search made over this part of the country re¬ 
sulted in the finding of a number of fine objects which have 
since filtered into several European collections of Egyptian 
antiquities. But whatever things have been dug out from 
these ruins, or from the ground round about them, or how¬ 
ever great their importance, nothing possessing the histori¬ 
cal and scientific value of the antiquities discovered by 
the Tell el-Amarna woman in 1888 hath ever rewarded 
searcher before. The exact details of her search will 
never be known, neither can the exact spot where she 
made her great discovery be identified (for the Arabs took 
care to obliterate all traces of the diggings made by them 
on the spot after her “find”), but it is certain that in a 
small chamber at no great depth below the surface, she 
found a number of clay tablets the like of which had never 
been before dug up in Egypt. The number of these tab¬ 
lets and fragments is variously given, but it seems that 
the outside limit may be set at three hundred and thirty ; 
in this matter, however, and indeed in making any state¬ 
ment which is based upon the word of many sellers of 
“anticas”in Egypt, the writer (and the reader) must pro¬ 
tect himself by saying after the manner of the pious Mu- 
hammedan, “ But God knoweth.” Of this “ find ” the 
Trustees of the British Museum secured eighty-two tablets, 
the Gizeh Museum in Egypt about sixty, and the Berlin 
Museum about one hundred and sixty pieces, of which a 
large number are fragments which give no connected 
sense. The authorities of this last institution published 
,the texts from their own collection together with those 
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from the tablets at Gizeh by lithography under the editor¬ 
ship of Drs. Abel and Winckler, but the results already 
gleaned by scholars from this edition appear to be meagre 
when compared with the quantity of material which the 
originals offer for study. 

The Tell el-Amarna tablets are different from all other 
known cuneiform documents. They lack the symmetrical 
form of the tablets from the libraries of the old Baby¬ 
lonian temples, or of those from the library at Kouyunjik, 
founded by the mighty kings of the last Assyrian Empire 
—Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal; 
the material is, in many cases, ill-kneaded, and contains 
fragments of flint or other coarse materials ; the colour 
of the clay varies from a light to a dark dusk tint, and 
from a flesh colour to dark brick-red. They are written 
in a hand which, to some extent, resembles the Neo- 
Babylonian writing used commonly in Babylonia and 
Assyria for about seven centuries before Christ. It pos¬ 
sesses, however, characteristics different from those of 
any other style of cuneiform writing of any period now 
known to exist, and nearly every tablet contains forms of 
characters which have hitherto been thought peculiar to 
the Ninevite or Assyrian style of writing. The large, 
bold hand found upon some of the tablets suggests the 
work of the unskilled scribe, but more careful examina¬ 
tion shows that it is the result of unconventionality rather 
than ignorance. The details of the peculiarities of 
spelling need not be discussed here, but the expert will 
find many rare and important examples of Assyrian 
orthography never dreamt of before. The Semitic dialect 
in which the tablets are written is very closely related to 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and the “ Canaanite ” 
forms of pronouns, &c., are of peculiar interest for the 
student of the Bible, for many of them are new, and they 
afford the means of explaining certain difficulties which 
now exist in Semitic grammar. Although these tablets 
offer a satisfactory solution of some difficulties, they raise 
many questions which will probably remain unanswered 
for some time, and among these there is one, not the 
least important, of how it happens that a governor of 
Egypt, who was a vassal, and ruling in Syria, should bear 
the name of Itagamapairi, which is neither Semitic nor 
Egyptian ? 

The Tell el-Amarna tablets are unique as an archaeo¬ 
logical “ find,” and they are also unique as a means of 
weaving together the threads of the histories of two or 
three of the greatest nations of antiquity at a critical 
period. As we are able to say, with comparative certainty, 
that they were all written between the years 1500-1450 
B.c., they have an authority possessed by few of the 
documents coming down from this remote period. They 
partly fill, moreover, a gap in the history of the dynasties 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, for although much compara¬ 
tively is known concerning the period in which the 
Assyrian Empire was founded—about B.c. 1800—and 
although we have annals of many kings between B.c. 1320 
and 620, the history of the period between B.C. 1800 and 
1320 is almost unknown. 

The Tell el-Amarna tablets in the British Museum con¬ 
sist of a series of despatches written from kings of 
Babylonia, Alashiya, Mitani, Phoenicia, Syria, and Pales¬ 
tine to Amenophis III., and to his son, Amenophis IV., 
frequently named Khut-en-aten, or Khu-en-aten, and the 
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“heretic king”; among them also is the draft of a de¬ 
spatch from Ainenophis III. to a king of Karaduniyash. 
Many of them are of a personal and private nature, and 
these are, of course, the most interesting, for they reveal 
details of the family life of the great kings of the East, 
which the ordinary inscriptions have failed to preserve 
for us ; the remainder refer to State business, and show 
beyond all doubt how close was the connection between 
the kings of Babylonia, Mitani, and Karaduniyash and the 
kings of Egypt, and also how great was the commerce 
and intercourse between these countries. It will be re¬ 
membered that the Egyptians gained their first foothold 
in Syria under Amasis I., who, about B.c. 1700, brought 
the war of independence to a successful close, and 
marched into Sharuhen, a city to the south of Gaza, 
mentioned in Joshua xix. 6. His successor, Amenophis L, 
made no further advance into Syria or Mesopotamia ; but 
Thothmes I., about B.c. 1633, marched into Northern Syria, 
called Ruthen, and set up a tablet to mark the limit of 
the frontier of Egypt. His son made no attempt to 
“ enlarge the borders ” of Egypt in this direction, and the 
“ wild woman ” Hatshepset was toq much occupied with 
fitting out her expedition to Punt to trouble about such 
things ; but when Thothmes III. ascended the throne of 
Egypt, about B.C. 1600, he at once set out to crush the 
rebellion which had broken out all over the country to 
the north-east of Egypt. Making his way by the penin¬ 
sula of Sinai, he passed into Syria, and within a month 
from the time he set out he defeated the rebels, whose head¬ 
quarters were at Megiddo, and captured the city. During 
the next few years he marched through the country 
round about, carrying off spoil, and establishing the 
worship of Amen-Ra and other Egyptian gods in 
the principal cities. At a city on the Euphrates 
called Ni, he set up a tablet near one set up 
by his grandfather several years before, and it is clear 
that his hold upon Western Mesopotamia was no 
shadowy power. Indeed his conquest of the city of Ninip, 
and the worship of the gods of Egypt established there 
by him, is referred to by the inhabitants of that place 
when they write to Amenophis III. more than one hundred 
years later. When Amenophis III. ascended the throne 
of Egypt about B.C. 1500, he was, thanks to the bloody 
victories of his predecessors, able to assume the 
sovereignty of Western Mesopotamia and Syria without 
much fighting, and it seems that his expeditions to these 
parts were undertaken as much for the sake of the lion 
hunts which he conducted there as for the purposes of 
conquest. He boasts on his scarabs that in the first ten 
years of his reign he slew 102 lions with his own hand. 
That the country of Mitani offered fine opportunities 
for sport we know from one inscription which says that 
Thothmes III. slew 120 elephants there; and Tiglath- 
Piieser I. (b.c. 1120) boasts in his annals that on foot he 
slew 120 lions with his own hand in Mitani (Rawlinson ; 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions,” i. pi. 16, 76-79). While on one 
of these semi-warlike expeditions he fell in love with a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, graceful girl named Thi, the 
daughter of parents whose names were Iuaa and Thuaa, 
and she was brought to Egypt in the tenth year of the 
king’s reign, accompanied by another wife of Amenophis, 
and 317 of her ladies. Thi was evidently the Egyptian 
monarch’s favourite wife ; she became par excellence the 
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“ Queen of Egypt,” and her son Amenophis IV. became 
King of Egypt. Amenophis III. also married a sister and 
daughter of Kallimma-Sin, King of Karaduniyash, and 
made proposals for another of his daughters, named Suk- 
harti, while she was still a child, and he took to wife also the 
sister and daughter of Tushratta, the King of Mitani. A 
letter from Burraburiyash also reveals the hitherto 
unknown fact that his son married a daughter of the King 
ofEgypt. One of the most interesting of these tablets is the 
draft of a letter from Amenophis 111 . to Kallimma-Sin, King 
of Karaduniyash, a country conterminous with Assyria ; it 
is the only known letter of Ainenophis in Babylonian, and 
is written upon a tablet of Nile mud. The subject of the 
letter is a proposal for the hand of Sukharti, whose father, 
Kallimma-Sin, writes back to Egypt asking what has 
become of his sister who married the King of Egypt 
many years before ? In reply to this Amenophis invited 
Kallimma-Sin to send messengers to see and to converse 
with the lady, and to carry back news of her to her brother. 
An embassy was sent to Egypt, but its members were too 
young to be able to remember what the lady had been 
like, and they failed to identify her satisfactorily. Kal¬ 
limma-Sin is not unwilling to discuss the marriage of 
his younger daughter Sukharti, but he points out that 
he usually gives his daughters to the “kings of Kara¬ 
duniyash,” who make handsome presents to himself and 
his messengers. Not to be defeated in his desire by the 
paltry question of gifts to the wife’s relatives, Amenophis 
says that he is not only willing to give for Sukharti as 
much as all the other suitors could or would give put 
together, but he will send a gift to Kallimma-Sin in 
honour of this king’s sister, who is now living with him in 
Egypt. This point satisfactorily settled, Amenophis 
proceeds to discuss the proposal of Kallimma-Sin for an 
Egyptian princess, and he plainly but forcibly tells him 
that “ the daughter of the king of the land of Egypt hath 
never been giveh to a ‘nobody.’” Kallimma-Sin replies, 
“ Why not ? Thou art king, and canst act as thou 
pleasest but, willing to be satisfied with a lady of less 
rank than a princess, he adds, “ Surely there be daughters 
of nobles who are beautiful women in Egypt. Now, if 
thou knowest a beautiful lady, I beseech thee to send her 
unto me ; for who here could say that she is not a 
princess ? ” What Amenophis finally arranged for “ his 
brother Kallimma-Sin ” we know not, but it seems that he 
gave him a large quantity of gold, and that he married 
Sukharti after all. The letters of Burraburiyash to 
Amenophis III. are scarcely less interesting, for they refer 
to old intrigues of the Canaanites, to commercial treaties 
and they give some account of this king’s gifts to the 
daughter of Amenophis who was about to marry his son. 

The most important correspondent of Amenophis in the 
land of Mitani was Tushratta, whose sister and daughter 
he married, and who writes to his son-in-law with a 
mixture of affection and avarice amusing to contemplate. 
For example, having acknowledged the receipt of a letter 
from Amenophis,and said that its “contents pleased him 
so greatly that even if it were possible to dissolve all the 
friendship which had existed between them in times 
gone by, the words of this message alone would, for 
himself, suffice to re-establish their friendship for ever,” 
he next begs him to send him much gold, and artfully refers 
to a gold libation bowl and vessels profusely decorated with 
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gold ornaments which Amenophis had sent to his father, 
thereby hinting that similar gifts would be most accept¬ 
able to himself. In true Oriental fashion he says, “ When 
my brother has sent the gold, if I ask, ‘ Is it enough? ’ 
the answer may be, ‘ Fully enough ’; or I may ask, ‘Is it 
the full amount?’ and the answer may be, ‘ It is more 
than the full amount.’” In the latter case Tushratta 
declares that he will be “very glad” ! In another letter 
Tushratta gives an account of his accession to the throne. 
It appears that when his father Shutarna died, his brother 
Artashumara became king, but was shortly after slain by 
rebels. Though quite young, Tushratta rallied his friends 
and supporters, and after some trouble succeeded in 
slaying his brother’s murderers. Facts of this nature are 
of great importance for restoring the history of this long- 
forgotten country. It is an interesting fact that together 
with such letters there always arrived gifts, which 
consisted of horses, chariots, gold vessels, ornaments 
made of gold and lapis-lazuli, eunuchs and ladies for the 
king’s household ; and the relatives of the Mesopotamian 
princesses who had become wives of the King of Egypt 
never forgot to send them gifts of earrings of gold, choice 
oil for anointing, &c. Sad to relate, however, some of the 
writers of these letters complain that Amenophis did not 
send them gifts in return. In a third letter Tushratta men¬ 
tions that the goddess “ Ishtar of Nineveh, lady of the 
world,” had gone down into Egypt during his own reign 
and during that of his father, and he begs Amenophis to 
increase the worship of this goddess in Egypt tenfold- 
A fourth letter of Tushratta is sent to the “ Queen of 
Egypt,” who can be none other than the blue-eyed, fair¬ 
haired Thi. 

Passing from theletters which refer to Amenophis’s mar¬ 
riages contracted with Mesopotamian princesses, we come 
to those relating to the matter-of-fact business of the 
Egyptian Government of that day. These consist of re¬ 
ports of disasters to the Egyptian power and of success¬ 
ful intrigues against it, coupled with urgent entreaties for 
help, pointing to a condition of distraction and weakness 
in Egypt and her dependencies. Some of them must 
have been addressed to Amenophis III. towards the 
close of his long reign of about thirty-six years, but the 
greater number clearly belong to the reign of his son 
Amenophis IV., for the disorganized condition of the 
Egyptian provinces in Phoenicia and Syria which they 
reflect could only have come into existence when Egypt 
herself was torn by the rival factions which sprang up 
when that king endeavoured to substitute the worship of 
the Disk for that of Amen, the mighty god of Thebes. 
The chief cities of Phoenicia, Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, 
Aradus, and Simyra (which commanded the road to 
Aradus), representing the Egyptian power, were being 
daily attacked by the ever-increasing forces of the enemy, 
who, seeing the impotence or supi neness of Egypt, grew 
bolder and bolder. Nor did the brave and loyal defence 
of such men as Rib-Adda, governor of Byblos, and Abi- 
Milki, King of Tyre, stave off for long the overthrow of 
the Egyptian power in Phoenicia. The desperate posi¬ 
tion of this latter loyal officer is almost pathetic in its 
hopelessness. In one letter to the King of Egypt he 
says, “ My lord, my sun, my god, seven times and seven 
times do I prostrate myself at the feet of the king, my 
lord. I am the dust beneath the feet of the king, my 
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lord, and that upon which he treadeth. O my king and 
lord, thou art like unto the god Shamash and to the god 
Rimmon in heaven. Let the king give counsel to his 
servant. Now the king, my lord, hath appointed me the 
guardian of the city of Tyre, the ‘royal handmaid,’ and 
I sent a report in a tablet unto the king, my lord ; but I 
have received no answer thereunto.” He then announces 
the delivering of the city of Simyra into the hands of 
Aziru the rebel, by Zimrida, governor of Sidon, who had 
also captured the city of Sazu, wherefrom Abi-Milki drew 
his supplies of wood and water, for neither existed natur¬ 
ally on [the bleak rock of Tyre ; in consequence many 
Tyrians died of want Moreover, Zimrida, Aziru, and 
the people of Aradus attacked the forces of Abi-Milki in 
chariots by land and in ships by sea. In conclusion he 
sadly adds, “ I am surrounded on all sides with foes, and 
I have neither wood to warm myself, nor water to drink ; 
I send this tablet to the king by the hands of a common 
soldier, and may the king send me an answer speedily.” 
When his condition becomes more desperate he sends 
another despatch, and with it a gift of five talents of 
copper, hoping thereby to extort an answer from the king 
of Egypt; in this he reports events with a Caesar-like 
brevity thus “ The king of the land of Danuna is 
dead, and his brother has succeeded him ; there is peace 
in his land. One half of the city of Ugarit has been 
destroyed by fire. The soldiers of Khatti have departed 
Itagamapairi of Kadesh and Aziru have rebelled, and 
are fighting against Namyawiza. Zimrida, governor of 
Sidon and Lachish, is gathering together ships and men.” 

A letter of considerable importance is that of Akizzi, 
governor of Katna (Cana), for it refers to the origin of the 
worship of the sun in Egypt. It appears that the King of 
Khatti came to Katna, and carried off the image of the 
Sun-god, and Akizzi writes to Amenophis III., asking for 
money to ransom the image ; he makes his appeal on the 
ground that Shamash the Sun-god, the god of his fathers, 
became also the god of the ancestors of Amenophis, and 
that they called themselves after his name, Now this 
clearly has reference to the title “ son of the Sun,” which 
was adopted by nearly every king of Egypt, and indicates 
that Akizzi believed that the worship of the sun was in¬ 
troduced into Egypt from Asia. 

Space forbids our quoting more from these interesting 
documents, but sufficient has been said above to show 
what an important contribution to our knowledge of 
Oriental diplomacy about 1500 b.c. the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets offer. Incidentally they reveal many new facts of 
history ; they offer a new field for the researches of the 
geographical student, and the identification of many 
towns and countries mentioned in the Bible and in the 
Egyptian inscriptions has already been obtained; they 
give us for the first time the names of Artatama, Artashu¬ 
mara, and Tushratta, kings of Mitani, and of Kallimma- 
Sin, king of Karaduniyash ; they supply the reasons why 
and show how the Semites came to have such power in 
Egypt ; and depict the inevitable anarchy which prevails 
in dependencies or colonies when the dominant power 
totters or declines. 

We have already said that the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
are different from any other cuneiform documents known, 
and it is precisely this difference which has made their 
publication a difficulty. To make a satisfactory edition 
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of these texts it was necessary to unite the skill of the 
Assyriologist with the accuracy of the photographer, for 
the former could only transcribe the characters more or less 
accurately, being powerless to give their exact shape and 
form, and the latter, while reproducing their exact shape 
and form, could only show the characters on the flat-sided 
tablets, those on the rounded edges remaining invisible. 
The Trustees of the British Museum, then, decided 
to print in cuneiform type a full transcript of the 
texts in characters as closely resembling the originals 
as possible, and in addition to give a number of cha¬ 
racteristic specimens reproduced by the autotype pro¬ 
cess, so that the student who is unable to visit the 
Museum may be able to make himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the various complex and unusual forms 
of characters in which these tablets are written. In ad¬ 
dition toithe printed texts and autotype plates, a summary 
of the contents of each tablet is given, accompanied by 
notes, chiefly philological and geographical, which we 
believe will be of use to the reader. The summary is 
preceded by an introduction, in which the finding of the 
tablets and many points of interest concerning them are 
discussed in brief paragraphs. It will be remembered 
that some thirty years ago, when Sir Henry Rawlinson 
began to publish his monumental work, the “ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,” he contemplated adding 
translations of all the texts given therein. It was, how¬ 
ever, found impossible to do this satisfactorily; and not¬ 
withstanding Sir Henry’s thirty years’ additional labour 
on the Assyrian inscriptions, it would still be somewhat 
rash to publish word-for-word translations of such difficult 
texts as those from Tell el-Amarna. Plain, historical 
narrative, like the great Tiglath-Pileser inscription, could 
be and was well enough rendered into English by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson so far back as 1857 ; but letters and 
despatches of a new kind, containing words and forms 
hitherto unknown, cannot be thus treated. The summary 
of each tablet will tell the general reader what the tablet 
is about, and wiii help the student more than a literal 
translation of the verbose Oriental phrases would have 
done. In publishing these texts with autotype repro¬ 
ductions and summaries of contents, the Trustees of the 
British Museum have made a new departure, and we 
believe that the edition will be as useful to the general 
student of antiquity as to the cuneiform expert. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

A Manual of Physics. By William Peddie, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. (London: Bailliere, Tindall, and Co.x, 1892.) 
HE attempt made by Dr. Peddie to supply a 
manual of physics suitable for English students 
and English teachers is altogether worthy of praise, 
and his effort has undoubtedly been, on the whole, 
successful. The best works at present in use in higher 
schools and in colleges as text-books of physics are the 
well-known English translations of two French books, 
Ganot and Deschanel. These are, no doubt, excellent 
books in their way, and in the hands of able English 
translators the original French compilations have re¬ 
ceived great improvement. A recommendation also of 
these French books is to be found in the beautiful 
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diagrams and pictures of experimental apparatus. These 
we miss in every English book, including the book before 
us. Nevertheless, even the modified and improved 
English translations are not altogether satisfactory for 
English teaching purposes, and Dr. Peddie’s work, 
supplying a need which is very generally felt, will be most 
warmly welcomed. 

The subject has been, on the whole, judiciously treated. 
It is compressed in an admirable way into very moderate 
compass. If, now and then, one feels regret that some 
particular portion has not been more fully dealt with, re¬ 
flection on the moderate size of the book, and on the way 
in which each part is treated in the space prescribed to it 
by the author, often affords a timely and sufficient 
consolation. 

While speaking about size and form, it may be remarked 
that the paper, the printing, and the binding, make this a 
pleasanter text-book to hold and to use than any which 
has appeared for many a day. In this respect the book 
can scarcely be too highly praised. 

Commencing with four preliminary chapters, in which 
general laws are stated and explanations given as to 
certain necessary mathematical ideas and formulas, the 
author proceeds in chapter v. to the treatment of ele¬ 
mentary kinematics ; and in chapter vi. to the general 
principles of dynamics, including the general equations of 
fluid motion and of the equilibrium of a fluid. It is 
needless to say that these subjects are very briefly touched 
upon; but teachers will at any rate find a very succinct 
indication, to say the least, of the parts of mathematics 
and of dynamics which are most essential to a proper 
understanding of the physics which is to follow. 

Chapters vii. to xiii. inclusive are devoted to properties 
of matter: general properties of solids, liquids, and 
gases are dealt with ; a good account of gravitation is 
given ; elasticity, diffusion, and the allied subjects, as 
well as cohesion and capillarity, are discussed ; while in 
chapters xii. and xiii. we find a very fair account—short, 
of course—of atomic theories, including the modern 
kinetic theory of matter. Perhaps the chapters just 
referred to, on properties of matter, constitute the 
most thoroughly successful portion of the book. We. 
cannot call to mind any book in which an account 
of these subjects so good, and in itself so complete, can 
be found. The remaining chapters—-with the exception 
of the last two, which are devoted to the electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light and “ the ether ”—treat in detail 
of sound, light, heat, electricity, and magnetism. It is 
in the last-named portion of the book that students will 
feel a want of fuller and more complete treatment. The 
subject of heat in particular will be felt by many to be 
unduly compressed, and the same must be said of parts 
at least of electrodynamics and electromagnetism. 

A book such as we have described, covering so wide a 
field, and brought into the narrow limits of 500 small 
octavo pages, must obviously, if it be well arranged and 
well written, be an important contribution to our scientific 
literature. We have no hesitation in giving it high 
commendation. There is, perhaps, not much that is 
absolutely novel in the treatment of the subjects, or in the 
matter, but that is hardly to be expected in a manual of 
this kind : the novelty is rather to be seen in the idea 
of the production of such a book. 
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